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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



Revue deu Mouvement Socialiste. — Germany. — The elections to the Prus- 
sian Landtag, of June 3 and 16 were of great importance to the socialists, because 
they were to decide concerning the reform of the suffrage in Prussia. Previously 
the socialists had made no nominations, and had refrained even from casting a 
protesting ballot This time, however, they had their , own candidates ; and, 
thanks to their zeal and the support of the small tradespeople which they secured 
through threats of a boycott, they elected seven members. Nevertheless the 
elections were a victory for the reactionaries ; the clericals and conservatives 
control the majority, and all hope of reform in the electoral law is dissipated. 
A great heresy has declared itself in German social democracy. The German 
Marxists, in their convention, at Lubeck, in 1901, demanded the refusal of 
socialists, on principle, to vote the budgets in the different parliaments. Just 
recently, delegates from the socialist organizations of the states of Southern 
Germany — Baden, Hesse, Wiirttemberg, and Bavaria — met secretly at Stuttgart to 
consider the advisability of definitely turning aside from the decision of Lubeck, 
and ceasing to offer the ridiculous spectacle of deputies clamoring for reforms, 
voting for them, and then refusing the financial means for carrying them into 
execution. In August, the socialist deputies of Baden voted in favor of the 
budget. The Vorwdrts protested against the violation of discipline, and such a 
breach of unity. The socialist deputies of Bavaria voted in a body for its 
budget. The orthodox party of the North condemn the action, and censure the 
socialists of South Germany. In brief, hostility is declared between these two 
conflicting sections of the German social-democratic party. 

France. — The French socialists received a severe check at the municipal 
elections in May. M. P. Dormoy, in the Socialiste, declared that this check 
showed, not only that the great part of the French public is still closed to 
socialism, but also that they have not yet won over a majority of the working 
class. As in Germany and Switzerland, all the parties are beginning to unite 
against the socialists. The French socialists now cast 1,000,000 votes, while 
the number of working-men belonging to labor organizations is 800,000. The 
German socialists, in 1907, cast 3,250,000 votes, and the labor organizations in 
Germany had a membership of 2,000,000. The French general Confederation of 
Labor keeps apart from the international socialist movement, both in its policy 
and in its organization. Its programme calls for a general revolutionary strike, 
anti-militarism in the sense of anti-patriotism, and absolute autonomy. The 
radical leaders of the confederation reproach the socialist for not supporting 
them in their efforts toward a general strike. It is the fruitful collaboration of 
the socialists and radicals, the scandal of the Bloc, and the defection of prom- 
inent socialists, that justly arouses in the working class an invincible, and per- 
haps incurable, defiance toward the socialist politicians who pretend, in the 
Chambre, to speak in the name of the working people. The Confederation of 
Labor is rapidly growing in membership and power. 

Italy. — The Confederazione del Lavaro is allied with the Italian socialist 
party, and is opposed to the revolutionary unions. These latter attempted to 
force a general agricultural strike in Italy, but succeeded only in the province 
of Parma. There the strike continued for several months, but gradually 
exhausted itself, without results proportionate to the immense effort. The 
unionists and socialists are very bitterly opposed. 

England. — In the Clarion, Hyndman and Blatchford refer to the danger of 
an Anglo-German war, and the consequent necessity of maintaining, at all 
costs, the superiority of the British fleet and the efficiency of her naval and 
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military forces. Keir Hardie, in a response in the Labor Leader, accuses 
Hyndman of exploiting the public credulity, and affirms that the laborers of 
both countries desire peace. — J. Bourdeau, Revue politique et parlementaire, 
September, 1908. E. F. C. 

The Ethical Function of the Historian. — The fundamental problem for 
the historian is to determine the peculiar nature of his task. He must answer 
the questions : What is the purpose for which historical science exists ? What 
is the nature of historic truth? How does history differ from other sciences? 
How does the historic process appear as seen from within? And what in 
consequence is the chief function of the historian? 

I. The purpose of history is to reinstate the past and render it intelligible 
by a rigorous separation of fact from fiction. It is only by a gradual process that 
mankind has arrived at that conception. The faculty and conception of reverence 
for truth, as such, and for itself, apart from personal, party or national 
consequences, are comparatively recent acquisitions. It is the valuation of truth 
simply because it is truth that underlies and vitalizes all our modern science 
and has compelled us to reconstruct our entire conception of the universe and 
of our human past. 

II. The ruling philosophy or the Zeitgeist of each age has permeated and 
colored the conception of the historic process. Of the phenomena of the 
universe, some appear in an order of coexistence in space, others in an order of 
succession in time ; and it is with these transformations in time that history has 
to deal. The resemblances and differences of phenomena are both quantitative 
and qualitative. It is with the latter chiefly that history has to deal. The social 
life of man, the progress of civilization, the formation and the development of 
political institutions, the rise and fall of empires, the relations between inde- 
pendent states — all these transformations belong to the sphere of qualitative 
change, defy mathematical calculation, and demand a new instrument of com- 
parison and comprehension. 

III. This sphere of human activity is the field of history. One side of 
human science is built up with answers to the question, "How much?" Another 
side depends upon the answers to the question, "Of what kind?" and this is 
the historical as distinguished from the mathematical aspect of science. History 
deals with transformations of a qualitative character, while mathematics deals 
with quantitative relations. The historical sciences aim at a knowledge of the 
serial development of phenomena in a definite time and a definite place, show- 
ing the order in which they occurred, the conditions out of which they arose, 
the influence exercised by them, and the consequent value of these phenomena, 
as manifestations of reality ranked as inferior or superior in the scale of human 
utility as appreciation. 

IV. The substance with which the history of man is concerned is personal 
conduct, and the reaction of conduct upon human development. Persons are 
the agents of historical movements. In every great historical movement there 
is a conscious effort to rescue something from time, and to give it permanent 
endurance. 

V. If history is ever to throw any light upon the riddle of personality, beyond 
that which biology and psychology afford, it can be done in no other way than 
by bravely pursuing its own method of recording the acts of men as they have 
actually occurred, and not by elaborating theories of causation. The function 
of the historian is an ethical function, not simply because it is his duty to 
discover and to state the truth with a high sense of his responsibility to mankind, 
but because the whole substance of history is of an ethical nature. I do not 
mean that the historian is to set himself up as a moral judge and to pass 
mere private judgments upon historical events. The purpose and use of history 
are found in the truthful record and just estimate of human conduct, which is 
the outward expression of the real nature of man as a being capable of varying 
degrees of success or failure in realizing the ends of rational activity. The 
historian must not yield to the temptation to follow too closely the principles 
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and methods of the physical sciences; for, in endeavoring to make the historic 
process seem systematic, orderly, and logical, he is likely to introduce into his 
work a large element of unreality. 

The function of the historian is not to deal with uniformities, or with 
universal formulas, but with the variations of human conduct as measured by 
its success and its failure upon the scale of rational endeavor. — David J.. Hill, 
American Historical Review, October, 1908. E. F. C. 

The Racial Interpretation of History and Politics.— The typical racial 
philosophy aims at classifying mankind according to physical and mental 
characteristics, between which two sets of differences it professes to discover 
certain empirically established coexistences. This correlation is suggested by 
certain marked differences between the physical appearances of the black, white, 
and yellow divisions of humanity, which we find coexisting with differences in 
degree or kind of civilization. Aryanism, a logical outgrowth of this racial theory, 
looks upon the "Aryans" as the most noble race of men, and believes the future 
progress of mankind to be dependent upon continued Aryan predominance. 

Jean Finot, in his book, Race Prejudice, contends for the fundamental unity 
of the human type. The bewildering variety of the divisions of mankind accord- 
ing to physical characteristics forms the subject of the most successful part of 
his argument against racialism. Again, physical features are modified by exercise, 
by deliberate action on the infant body, by differences of soil, climate, and diet. 
Another strong point made by M. Finot against the theory of racial antagonism, 
is in reference to the fertlity of unions of diverse human types. Among plants 
and animals, unions between species, which are variations from a common 
original, are sterile. 

Ernest Selliere, in La philosophic de I'imp&rialisme, is at great pains to 
establish the close connection between imperialist philosophies — and especially 
of racial philosophies — and the political conditions and ambitions of the peoples 
among which they arise. 

In White Capital and Colored Labor, Sir Sidney Ollivier treats the general 
problems of race in a broad and philosophical manner. He says, "Whatever 
may be the cause or creative force of humanity, the cause and molding force 
of race appeals as local environment." The true philosophy of our relation to 
other "races," is the recognition of fundamental unity and equality amid a 
diversity of gift and aspiration which lends to the unity completeness and 
character. — W. J. Roberts, International Journal of Ethics, July, 1908. E. F. C. 

The Treatment of Homicidal Prisoners. — Comparative study of the crim- 
inal laws of various countries serves to emphasize the fact that penal codes are 
behind moral sentiments and humane tendencies. Methods of punishment based 
on the belief that fear is the greatest factor in the making of moral men are 
passing away from home and school. To the thoughtful parent the knowledge 
that the ill of an act does not lie in the act per se, but in the state of mind that 
found expression in the act, renders the idea of fitting a punishment to an 
act absurd. By this standard our methods of dealing with criminals are crude, 
obsolete, and, for ethical purposes, useless in the extreme. The criminal codes 
of Europe and America show small advance in the way of an intelligent idea 
of the problem of the criminal and what to do with him. 

This reflection is occasioned by a study of a recent "Return" issued by the 
British Home Office at the instance of Mr. Geo. Greenwood, M.P. This docu- 
ment is a Return of the various punishments for homicidal crime provided by 
the penal codes of the following countries: France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Russia, and the United States of America. 

The student of penology will find little wisdom in the Return and that from 
only one or two of the smaller countries. It is a dreary round of unintelligent 
brutality, of the infliction of the penalties of law from Moscow to New York, 
but no suggestion of intelligent understanding or desire to understand what is 
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homicidal crime, its cause, its cure, and its prevention. Only the legally insane 
receive treatment for disease. Take the comparatively simple case of infanticide 
by a mother. Any intelligent man, much more a woman, knows that here is 
a tragedy of mind. The moral understanding of the case that European nations 
show is illustrated thus : England and France issue sentence of death for such 
killing ; Germany, three to fifteen years' penal servitude ; Austria, ten to twenty 
years' hard labor ; Hungary, five years' ; Italy, three to twelve ; Holland, up to 
nine years' ; Belgium from ten years' penal servitude to death. These penalties 
are all based on the punishment-for-critne theory. A stupid, useless, soul- 
destroying punishment is inflicted. It is true that, if we could put all modern 
ideas with regard to the criminal on one side, and could frankly admit the 
punishment-for-crime theory, these codes do show a great advance on the ideas of 
criminology held by our forefathers. The horrible punishments of a century 
and more ago are gone. 

The most hopeful sign of the Return is that all the more advanced countries 
of Europe (England excepted) have introduced a gradation of murder crimes. 
At least sixteen of the American states recognize murder in the first and 
second degrees. Murder in the second degree will come within reforms in the 
direction of indeterminate sentences and curative treatment. This will also 
be true of the first degree, where capital punishment has been abolished. 

In Europe, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, and, in 
America, Maine, Kansas, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island have abolished 
the death penalty with good results. The results in Italy and France, because 
of conditions that are doubtless temporary, are not so good. Obviously with 
the advance of penological reform the death penalty must go. Such a Return 
impresses one with the crying need of the application of a larger moral con- 
ception of penology and criminal law. 

The treatment of the criminal must be treatment and not punishment for 
crime. This treatment must be based on a much more elastic definition of 
insanity. We must recognize that the thoroughly sane man is rare. We need 
an extended recognition of social responsibility. With the advancement of 
social consciousness we shall come to see that society itself is "the primary 
cause of murder." With the recognition of this fact and of the need of 
curative treatment will come the necessity of replacing our present prison 
wardens with trained, intelligent, and sympathetic keepers. Without dogmatiz- 
ing one may say that in these cases the greatest need is often for healthy diet, 
open air, stimulating occupation ; sympathetic teaching, wise control — factors 
not provided by our horrible town life. — Carl Heath, International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1908. J. T. H. 

Railway Nationalization in Italy. — When on July 1, 1905, the state took 
over the entire administration of the railways, it already owned 8,500 of the 
10,000 miles of lines. The state undertook its task without any serious prepara- 
tion ; the measure going into effect only two months before the contracts with 
certain private companies expired. The road-beds, stations, etc., were in 
exceedingly bad condition. A remarkable increase in the demand for transporta- 
tion, with a pitiful failure to meet it, gave rise to a new word to describe the 
situation : "disservice." Though such congestion is not unusual, yet this un- 
fortunate co-incidence has greatly injured the nascent institution. These are 
the specific defects in state management : a facile conformity to demands for 
new plants and new commodities, with too little vigilance paid to the financial 
consequences. 

Italy has devoted her attention chiefly to autonomy of administration to free 
it from political control and from anything that hinders prompt action. The 
Administrative Council, composed of eight members, has two selected from 
railway officials, three from other government administrative bodies, three from 
citizens who have shown large administrative capacity. Over this council is a 
director-general, legal representative of the administration, with power to sanction 
undertakings of minor importance. The council cannot of its own motion spend 
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more than 50,000 lire. There are also a parliamentary Board of Vigilance to 
control expenditures and a General Traffic Council. The state has been able to 
provide rapidly for the construction of new stations, purchase of new rolling 
stock, etc. It may be doubted that the administration can be wholly free of 
political control and as to the results of the entire movement it is too early to 
judge. — F. Tojani, Economic Journal, September, 1908. J. T. H. 

The Modern Conception of Justice.— The content of the word "justice" has 
greatly altered. The ideas in that content group themselves round the concepts 
of punishments and rewards. As the human spirit comes to understand itself 
it finds that these ideas are based on a concept of diverse elements, some of 
which must be given up. The fundamental desire is that wrong shall not triumph 
forever. There is nothing in this that necessarily demands the suffering of the 
wrong-doer. There is, again, the feeling that the wrong-doer is a free agent 
and must be punished to satisfy justice in order to alter his evil tendencies. 
The punishment of itself does not make the man better; it only gives him a 
chance to do that for himself. The hard fact that the wicked flourish, clashing 
with the faith that the wrong-doer must always suffer, produced the idea of 
vicarious suffering. "The sacrifice of our peace was upon him." These words 
will go as deeply into the soul of the modern world as they have into that of 
the ancient, when once they are freed from their traditional associations. They 
speak of fact and ideal, that the innocent suffer and thus save the guilty. Suffer- 
ing by the innocent is not unjust when voluntary. The reward the good man 
works for is not for himself alone. Aristotle's idea that it is the right of the 
good to rule passes away. Neither is reward apportioned according to effort. 
The philanthropist is anxious to save both sinner and incompetent. Thus there 
emerges the only thing that will satisfy the hunger for "justice," Kant's Kingdom 
of Ends, in which every single person would attain the fruition of perfect good. 
This ideal for practical working out must be based on a conviction of personal 
immortality. In this imperfect world countless individuals must fail of the full 
fruition of good. Yet if each man is an end in himself can it be right to 
sacrifice any? Voluntary sacrifice might be right, but not involuntary. The 
latter would be to treat men as means, not ends, and would lead to the Brahmin's 
doctrine that the happiness of one Brahmin is worth that of twenty ordinary men. 
Whatever the principle on which we select the few whose enjoyment is pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of others, how are we to answer to those whom we have 
stinted ? With the belief in immortality we can say : "We take this sacrifice 
from you because it is the only way to reach the goal we all desire." — Miss F. 
Melian Stawell, International Journal of Ethics, October, 1908. 

J. T. H. 

Communistic Communities of Today in North America. — North America 
has, for more than one hundred years, been the theater of a very great number 
of socialistic and communistic attempts. A religious idea was the impulse of 
many; while others were independent of that idea. Mystics, Dunkards, Quakers, 
Shakers, followers of Owen, of Marx, and others have founded communities 
most of which have perished or have dwindled down to an almost negligible 
quantity. The most flourishing colony is that of Amana. The origin of this 
sect is traced to J. F. Rock and E. L. Gruber who, in the year 1714, in Hesse, 
Germany, began to preach and to emphasize a particular divine-inspiration 
theory. The sect has grown chiefly because the children have not been sent to 
public schools. After experiencing much difficulty in various places in Germany, 
they came, in 1842, to New York. Others followed in 1843 who settled in 
Canada near the Niagara River. In 1834 their leader declared that God had 
commanded them to go westward. They are now at Amana, Iowa, where in 
1901 there were 1,707 persons who possess 20,000 acres of land. They have a 
constitution of ten articles under which they incorporated in 1853. Their purpose 
in uniting is not the result of selfishness but, as they believe, the result of a 
call from God. The families live separately but dine together in particular 
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places and at regular hours. Though regulation of life seems artificial to 
us, social control is effected by means of religious training. Though the Amana 
Community is the largest and most flourishing, it is not the oldest or so absolutely 
communistic as the Anabaptist sect in South Dakota. It began in the Reforma- 
tion period and antedates other existing communistic societies in the United 
States by 200 years. In South Dakota there live twelve communities with over 
1,300 people as members in the Huetter Societies (so called because of their 
early leader, Jacob Huetter, the special prophet of God). With the exception 
of short interims they have led completely communistic lives for more than 
350 years. Their communistic ideas have their origin in the teaching of the 
Bible. The societies originated in the early part of the sixteenth century in 
Germany and Austria. After living here and in various places in Russia to 
which place they were driven by persecution, they finally, in 1874, came to 
America and settled down in South Dakota. Many of those who previously 
lived in these communities in Europe, became individual land owners in 
Dakota. There are still 1,300 persons who live in this absolute communism, 
having the same organization, the same kind of schools and brotherhoods as 
outlined by their great leader. Some supporters of communism may point to 
this as a case of communism that has not been given up. But we will not 
draw this conclusion for more have ceased to remain in the community than 
have adhered to it. Furthermore, great difficulty is encountered in maintaining 
the religious zeal that united these people and cultural advance has been 
hindered among them. — Professor Robert Liefman in Hildebrand's Jahrbiicher 
for July and for August, 1908. L. W. 

The Adventitious Character of Women.— The remedy for the irregu- 
larity, pettiness, ill-health, and unserviceableness of modern woman seems to lie 
along educational lines : not in a general and cultural education alone, but in a 
special and occupational interest and practice for women, married and unmarried, 
preferably gainful, though not onerous nor incessant. This practical activity 
for women would relieve the strain on the matrimonial situation — at present 
abnormal and almost impossible. A more solid basis of association in marriage 
is necessary — some connection in the same general world of interest. This 
would be secured through the pursuit by woman of an art of her own choosing, 
and the consequent development of an interest in principles apart from persons. — 
W. I. Thomas, American Magazine, October, 1908. F. F. 

The Social Laws of Attraction.— Can laws be formulated to cover the 
mating of men and women, or is it a matter of chance? Sexual affinity is only 
an index of defects imposed on individuals of the same stock but with defective 
environment; the feeling of affinity is greatest when half of the faculties of 
each is dormant, while the normal part of each complements that of the other. 
The children of these affinities will be below the average, because both of the 
parents are defective. The misleading impulses of hysteria and the narrowing 
grasp of affinity are the forces that mislead men in their marriage relations. 
Set them aside, and eugenic marriages will be as common as they are now rare. 
Normality and great physical vigor tend to idealization in love which imposes 
qualities on others they do not have, and diminishes the antipathy of people to 
those of other stocks; it improves the race by favoring marriages that are real 
crosses, thus giving children new and better qualities. — Simon N. Patten, Pop. 
Sci. Mon., October, 1908. F. F. 

Specialist Bligh on American Education. — Specialism is the order of 
the day; what can be expected of the rank and file of the modern world when 
the leaders of American life, men in the professions, and in those higher 
institutions which prepare for the professions, have gone mad on the question 
of specialization? In exalting the specialist, we are repeating the error of the 
schoolmen, who confounded erudition, which dries up the soul, with real 
wisdom, which expands man into the image of the All-Wise. We do not 
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produce our true proportion of great men, for the reason that we permit our 
youth to specialize too soon and turn them into a jungle of courses taught 
by specialists, in which they get facts instead of genuine wisdom. — James Munroe, 
Pop. Sci. Mon., October, 1908. F. F. 

The General Housework Employee. — Within their own intimate house- 
hold relations, many women have the situation of employer and employee, the 
responsibility of hours, wages, and sanitary conditions, with the opportunity of 
expressing the ethical ideals of business which are demanded of employers in 
factory and shop. Home-makers are in competition with factory and store, and 
should realize that there must be some reason why these industries have plenty 
of workers while the demand for household employees is always greater than 
the supply, and the supply often incapable and inadequate. Trade schools must 
be started for domestic employment as for factory and shop, with an agreement 
between employers and graduates as to the basis of hours and wages, and that 
the employee should live at home or in working-girls' clubs. — Isabel Kimball 
Whiting, Outlook, August 15, 1908. F. F. 



